

Congress OK's Funds For Federal Drug Task Forces 


Congress has appropriated $127.5 
million to support the Drug Task Force 
Program announced by President 
Reagan last October (see the November 
1982 issue of Justice Assistance News). 

“It is important to note that the task 
force budget Is new money,” Attorney 
General William French Smith said in a 
statement. “No funds were diverted 
from other law enforcement programs. 
This is another measure of the govern- 
ment’s commitment.” 

The federal drug task forcc.s, which 
began operations under the new budget 
last month, will begin investigating ma- 
jor cases involving narcotics trafficking 
by organized criminal groups in each of 
the headquarters cities of the 12 task 
force regions: Baltimore, New York, 
Boston, Atlanta, Houston. St. Louis, 
Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Franci.sco, and San Diego. 

Some 1,260 invcstigator.s and 200 
pro.secutors will be a.s.signed to the task 
forces, svhich are expected to be at full 
strength by summer, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said. 

The drug task forces will supple- 
ment — not replace — existing narcotics 
efforts, the Attorney General stre.sscd. 

“The FBI and DBA will continue to 
carry out their important and growing 
tasks. Those as.signed to the task forces 
will be experienced investigators and 
prosecutors— not novices. We plan to 
hire new personnel to fill their old posi- 
tions and thus rebuild the inve.stigativc 
strength lost by federal enforcement 
agencies from 1976 to 1981.” 


The Attorney General also .said there 
would be no drain of resources lor the 
new program. 

“This program is here to stay and it 
will grow— not shrink,” he .said. “In the 
fiscal 1984 budget requc.M, wc will he 


asking Congie.ss for some $160 million 
to continue the task force efforl.s. 

“There al.so will be no slackening of 
our commitment. It may take .some time 
to show concrete icsiilt.s, but they will be 
achieved.” Q 


Regnery To Head OJJDP 


Alfred S. Regnery, a forincr Wis- 
consin lawyer, is (he new actitig ad- 
ministrator of the Office of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 

He succeeds Charles A. Laucr, who 
returned to his position as General 
Counsel of the Office of Justice As- 
sistance, Research, and Statistics al- 
ter serving as acting administrator 
since February 1981 . 

Before joining OJ.I DP, Mr. Reg- 
nery was Deputy Assistant Attorney 
General of the Land and Natural Re- 
sources Divi.sion of the Deparmicnt 
of luslicc. From 1978 to 1981 , he was 
chief legislative counsel to U.S. Sen- 
ator Paul Laxali and chief minority 
coiin.sel of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee’s Administrative Practice and 
Procedure Subcommittee. 

l^rior to his Wasliington service, 
Mr. Regnery practiced private law in 
Madison, Wisconsin, for six years. 
From 1972 to 1977, he worked with 
the firm of Stroud, Stroud, Willink, 
Thompson & Howard, and from 1971 
to 1972, he was with Melli, Smith & 
Shcils. 


Mr. Regnery is a member of the 
State Bar of Wisconsin and the Amer- 
ican Bar A.s.sociation. 

Me received his law degree from the 
Univci-sity of Wisconsin Law Scliool 
in 1971 and a bachelor’s degree in ec- 
onomics and Gcrmaji from Beloit 
College in Beloil, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Regnery is married and has 
four children. H 



Alfred S. Regnery 
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The following kexccriUcit from tin ttiWrcss by Joiiit’s K, Stewnrl, rllrcctor of tUc Niiliomil Inslllutc of 
JiisUcc, lit the 34lh Anniinl Confcreiicc of the Amcrlcim S{kIc 1> of C'rlmfiiolony in Toronto, Caiinda. 

I know the value of criminal justice research first liand from my experience on the 
streets of Oakland. When I first walked iIjc beat in ihai city over 15 years ago, I 
made decisions about how to best use my authority to protect the people of 
Oakland. I made those decisions by a combination of gue.sswork and hunch, 
enhanced by police folklore. 

1 soon discovered that intuition was not cnoiigli. To do my job properly and help 
make the streets of Oakland safer, I had to know what worked, atid why. 

One impression I had when 1 was on llic street was that some of those 1 arrested 
for violent crimes would, when rclea-scd, rc.suine Dicir careers of crime. They would 
continue to prey on the public. Others 1 su.spcctcd 
would not often violate the peace if .set free. Doth 
might be sentenced to serve the same time— or both 
might be released. What 1 was witnessing was a 
game of chance rather than a system of justice. 

I knew this was neither economical, nor nuional, 
nor fair. As chief of detectives, I was ultiinalcly 
responsible for the investigation of some 50,000 
.serious crimes a year. I knew there weren’t 50,000 
criminals. A few of (ho violent criminals were 
responsible for mo.si of this crime. How was 1 lo 
identify them? How could I use the limited re- 
sources of the police department to deal more ef- 
fectively with the highly active criminal? 

Today we arc a step closer to finding answers lo 
my questions. 

When I arrived at the National Institute of 
Justice, one of the first projects that came to my at- 
tention was research on the career cri/ninal. The most recent studies confirm that a 
few individuals commit an enormous amount of crime. This research gives us stark 
evidence of the sheer magnitude of the crimes commillcd by these violent predators. 
It goes beyond current knowledge in identifying some of the characteristics of these 
offenders that police, prosecutors, judges, and parole officials may ultimately be 
able to use lo help identify (hem and make more informed judgments about their 
treatment. 

This is one example of the kind of practical rc.search that can eventually be 
translated into tangible improvements in the effectiveness of criminal justice. It is 
what the Pre.sidcnt and the Attorney General want from the research arm of the 
Department of Justice. And I agree. 

The value of research lies not in confirming what we want to hear, but in teaching 
us what wc do not know. To develop new knowledge, researchers must be free to 
conduct independent inquiries, and the Institute is committed to this principle. 

There is another, equally important principle which guides the Institute. Research 
must relate to the issues and problems of the real world. 

One of the most persistent public concerns is serious crime. Year after year, the 
polls show that Americans worry about crime. Their concern stays visible in the face 
of other pressing national issues such as the economy and international tensions. 

The urgency of serious, violent crime and the fear it spawns demands our primary 
and immediate attention. 
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Search And Seizure Problems Affect Drug Prosecutions 


A National Institute ot Justice study 
on the impact of the exclusionary rule in 
California shows that a significant num- 
ber of felony cases declined for prosecu- 
tion were rejected because of search and 
seizure problems. 

The NIJ study indicates that effects of 
the exclusionary rule were concentrated 
on felony narcotics cases. Approxi- 
mately half of the defendants released 
because of the exclu.sionary rule were 
rearre.stcd within two years for new of- 
fenses. 

The exclusionary rule is a judicially 
constructed principle that prohibits the 
introduction into courts of evidence that 
was obtained in violation of the Fourth 
Amendment. 

Cost To Society Measured 

Janies K. Stewart, director of the Na- 
tional Institute, said the agency under- 
took the study in October 1982 to asses.s 
the effect of the rule on .specific catego- 
ries of crime as well as its overall impact 
on felony caseload, and to gain some in- 
dication of the costs incurred by society 
after these defendants were released, as 
measured by their subsequent arrest 
records. 

Mr. Stewart pointed out that despite 
the continuing controversy over the rule, 
the mo.st recent studies on the impact at 
(he state and local level of the e.xclu- 
.sionary rule were publl.shcd 10 years 
ago. “Given the changing nature of case 
law cho.se studies cannot be expected to 
reflect the current situation,” he said. A 
1978 .study conducted by the Genera! 
Accounting Office examined only fed- 
eral prosecutions during a two-month 
period. 

State, Local Data Analyzed 

The NIJ study analyzed data on the 
processing of all adult felony arrests in 
California from 1976 through 1979 from 
California’s Offender-Based Transac- 
tion Statistics (OBTS). 

The study also examined data from 
the San Diego District Attorney’s Of- 
fice, the San Diego Police Department 
and the Pomona and Central Operations 
branches of the Los Angeles District At- 
torney’s Office. California was .selected 
as the site for the study because of its 
sophisticated criminal justice informa- 


tion sy.sicm. Within the Los Angeles 
County Di.sirici Ailorncy’.s Office. Cen- 
tral Operations Is the large.st branch. 
Pomona vvas .selected as a typical branch 
office. 

Drug Ciisc.s Affected 

The study said that 4,130 cases, or 4.8 
percent of all felony arrests declined for 
prosecution in California from 1976 
ihrotjgh 1979. were rejected because of 
scare)) and seizure pjoblem.s. In San 
Diego County the rale wa.s 8.5 jjeiccnl 
for all 1980 felony arrests rejected for 
prosecution, and in the two Los Atigcles 
County offices for 1981, 1 1.7 percent of 
all felony arrests rejected in Pomona 
and 14.6 percent of a .sample of rejected 
felony arrests in Central Operations. 

“The greatest impact of the exclu- 
sionary rule is on drug casc.s, where il.s 
effect on case attrition i.s sub.s(antial,” 
the study said. 



Ilulf of ilic (Icfcnilanls retcused were Inter rear- 
rcsleii, the Miiriy roiinil. 


The NIJ researchers found that 71.5 
pcTcem of all felony cti.sc.s rejected for 
pro.sccution in California from 1976 
through 1979 because of search and 
seizure problem.s involved drug charges, 
while the rate in San Diego for all felony 
case.s dropped in 1980 was 74 percent. 

In Pomona, 3 1 .6 percent of the felony 
drug arrests referred for prosecution in 
1981 were rejected because of search and 
seizure problems, while the rale in the 
Cenlrnl Operations brand) was 29 per- 
cent. 

ncfeiidants Kciirre.sted Later 


“For most defendants arrested atid 
later freed because of the exclusionary 
rule, that arrest was but a single incident 
in a longer criminal career,” the study 
said. Approximately half of those freed 
were rearrested during the follow-up 
period. Those rearrested had an average 
of approximately three rcarresis each for 
that period. 

The study said 981 of 2,141 defend- 
ants (46 percent) not prosecuted for fel- 
onies in California in 1976 and 1977 
because of the exclusionary rule were 
rearrested within two years of their re- 
lease. The.se 981 individuals accounted 
for 2,713 rcarresis, 1,270 of which were 
felony offenses, the study said. 

Some 52.4 percent of San Diego 
felony defendants not prosecuted In 
1980 because of search uiui seizure prob- 
lems had been rearrested by October of 
1982. The study said 57.3 percent of 
those rearrested were arrested more llian 
once, with 27,7 percent of those rcar- 
reslcd having four or more arrests dur- 
ing the follow-up period. 

The study said 69 percent of San 
Diego defendants relea.sed bce\ause of 
search and seizure problems were found 
to have a prior or sub.scquen( arrest 
record, and 60 percent had either a prior 
or subsequent felony arrest. 

The study identified as arrests rejected 
for search and seizure reasons only cases 
where search and seizure problems were 
identified and recorded by the prosecu- 
tors as the primary reason for a case 
being rejected. Not counted a.s cases re- 
jected for search and seizure reasons 
were those cases where .search and .sei- 
zure problems were listed as a secondary 
or contributing cause for case rejection. 



Comprehensive Community Program Needed To Control Youth Gangs 


A cornpichcnsive coinnmniiy gang 
control program would be the most et- 
fective way of ticalittg sviih the itation’s 
myriad juvenile gangs, yet such pro- 
grams arc almost rioncxi.stcni, according 
to the findings of a preliminary OJ.IDP 
study— “I’olicc Handling of V'outh 
Gangs.” 

Tlie study said the police depart men i.s* 
approaches to juvenile gang problems 
arc often fragmented and iltai neither 
centralized responsibility nor written 
policies and procedures arc being ii.scd 
widely. 

The study surveyed 60 police depart- 
mcnt.sand found iliai 27 reported youth 
gang problems. 

A major finding was that youth gangs 
at e no longer unique to large cities. Only 
nine of the 27 departmems reporting 
youth gang problems arc in urban cnrcas 
of 500,000 or more population. 

Fifty percent (13) of (lie cities stir- 
veyed said violent crimes— assaults, rob- 
beries, and muggings— eonsiinned the 
nrosi serious problem cttcounlcrcd whcti 
dealing with yoiillt gang activity. 

The re.scarcli was conducted by the 
American Justice Instittite, of Sacra- 


mento, California, under a grant fiom 
the National Insiiiutc foi Juvenile .Uis- 
ticeand Delinqttency Prevention. 

The views or opinions expressed in the 
current report arc not nccc.s.s{irily those 
of the U.S. Department of Justice or any 
ofitsagenclc.s. 

I he .study was dc.signed to examine 
the seriousnc.ss of the youth gang prob- 
lem, how police departments respond to 
law-violating youth gangs and where 
youth gangs arc located. 

The study confirmed that theic wa.s a 
relationship between city size and youth 
gangs, with five of six population areas 
of one million or mote icponing they 
had such gangs. Four out of 11 cities in 
the 500,000 to 099.999 populatioti base 
reported gangs, and six of 12 cities iti tlic 
quarter million to half million range re- 
potted youth gang presence. In citic.s of 
100,000 to 249,999. 12 out of 31 re- 
potted youth gangs were a law cnforcc- 
incni problem. 

Wliilc 13 police dcpaitments veporittl 
FBI Putt I Index crimes (usually felo- 
nies) as (he most serious problems pre- 
.scntcci by youth gangs, another 13 police 
departments .said Pan II Index erlmes 


(usually niisdt’mcanor.s) were the most 
serious concerns of the police regarding 
youth gangs. 

More Gangs In West 

Geographically, 87.5 pcrccmi of the 
Western cities sampled reported youth 
gtmg problems compared lo 40 percent 
of the Northeastern cities, 26.7 percent 
of the North Central region, and 26.3 
percent of the South. 

The icpori said California is a major 
contributor to the national youth gang 
problem. Of the 14 Western police de- 
partments reporting yoiiili gang prob- 
lems, eight (57.1 percent) were in Cali- 
fornia. 

The report said police departments of- 
fered three general forms of specializa- 
tion in attempting to deal with youth 
gang problems. 

In ascending order of specialization 
they arc: 

The Ynuih Service Projiram: Tradi- 
tional police unit personnel, most com- 
monly from the youth section or bureau, 
are assigned gang control responsibility. 
Personnel are not assigned exclusively 




Prison Population Up During 1982 Third Quarter 


The number of slaie and federal 
prisoners rose by 1I,IJ55 Inmaics dur- 
ing the third gunner of 1982 (o reach 
405.371 on Septemljer 30, the Bureau 
<jf Justice Statistics has announced. 

The bureau said there was a 9.9 
percent increase In prisoners during 
the first nine months of 1982, com- 
pared to an 8.6 percent increase dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1981. 

There were 29,403 federal prisoners 
on September 30, including 1,234 un- 
sentenced prisoners under the Juris- 
diction of the U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. 


The number of women in prison 
grew at almost twice the rate for men 
during (he third quarter, but females, 
numbering 17,839, accoiinicd for 
onlv 4 percent of the total prison pop- 
ulation. 

Prison population increased in 41 
states and the District of Columbia 
and decreased in nine. The two stales 
with the largest percent increases were 
Oregon (12.1 percent) anti Alaska 
(11.3 percent). The largest percent de- 
crease (4.4 percent) occurred in Ken- 
tucky when officials there stopped 
counting those state prisoners who 
arc held in local jails because of 
prison overcrowding. The four stales 


with (he largest prison population 
were Klorlria (26,986), New York 
(27,572), California (33.51)2) and 
Texas (35,354). 

BJS also announced the release of 
Its bulletin “Prisoners 1925-81,'’ 
which presents trends in the prison 
population during the last 57 years. 
Since 1925 the average annual U.S. 
population growth rate was 1.2 per- 
cent, whereas the prison population 
grew at an average rate of 2.4 per- 
cent. The bulletin may be obtained 
from the National Criminal Justice 
Reference Service, P.O. Box 6000, 
Rockville, Md. 20850, telephone 
301/251-5500. a 



ther. 


You ajid your neighbors 
can help. 

Write to: Crime Preven- 
tion Coalition, Box 6600, 
Rockville, Maryland S0850 



TflKE^ BITE OUT OF 




ATLANTA, GA.— Only one truck marked under an experimental Vehicle Identi- 
fication Number (VIK) marking program has been stolen, according to Joe Glass of 
the Truck Renting and Leasing Association, which developed the pilot project. The 
six truck renting and leasing companies in the Atlanta area participating in the pro- 
gram operate some 2.500 trucks. Each truck has been marked with its VIN number 
in 40 different chassis and cab locaiions—from the conspicuous places like wind- 
shields and mirrors to the inconspicuous places like engines, transmissions, and 
axles. In addition, a window decal and a bumper-mounted plate announce that the 
truck has been marked. “We want the thief to know about the markings,” Mr. 
Glass said. “That alone may discourage him, especially if he realizes the parts may 
be harder to fence and easier to trace hack.” Mr. Glass noted that a similar program 
in Chicago marking rental automobiles dramatically reduced thefts and improved 
recovery rates to almost 100 pcrccrrt. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. —Vandalism is the fastest growing rural crime, outpac- 
ing ail other crimes in rural areas by 50 percent, according to a study by the Min- 
nesota Crime Prevention Center. It accounted for 20 percent of all rural crimes in 
1980, the study said. 

Sixty percent (630) of the 1,000 sophomore students surveyed in four Minnesota 
counties admitted to one or more acts of vandalism. Most said the acts were limited 
to pranks or slight damage of properly, but 126 students admitted .seriously damag- 
ing or destroying property. Males accounted for 73 percent of the serious vandals. 
The survey said the typical vandal was a young male living in a one-parent, non- 
farm home who did not participate in school or other organizational activities. A 
copy of the study is available from the Minnesota Crime Prevention Center, 121 E. 
Franklin, Minneapolis. Minn. 55404, 612/872-2300. The cost is $3.00 plus postage. 

CHICAGO, ILL.— Chicago Police Superintendent Richard J. Brzeczek has 
found a telling way to curb shoplifting. He wrote a letter to the city’s retail mer- 
chants explaining the shoplifting problem and included the mug shots of 48 in- 
dividuals who had been arrested 11 times each for shoplifting during the last three 
years. “Collectively, they accounted for more than 800 arrests,” Mr. Brzeczek told 
the merchants. He asked (he merchants for their cooperation in apprehending and 
prosecuting offenders. Further information about this program is available from 
Kathryn Kajari, Director of News Affairs, Chicago Police Department, 1 121 South 
State St., Chicago, III. 60605. 312/744-5480. ® 
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As the report emphasizes, neigh- 
borhood coalitions against crime 
are more likely to succeed if they or- 
iginate from an existing community 
group, whose strength has been es- 
tablished by social bonds and solid 
working experience. For this rea- 
son. the four officers of the new 
crime prevention section selected 
as their first point of attack a Detroit 
neighborhood that had a strong 
community organization. As with 
other community coalitions, the 
Crary-St. Mary community council 
had already targeted crime as a high 
priority but had hesitated to tackle it 
for fear of “scaring” people. 

The Detroit officers contacted all 


of the service clubs, churches, busi- 

It wasn’t the first time that the elevators were broken In a building of the ness and community leaders, solic- 
Wise Towers, a subsidized housing project in New York City. But, for one iting support for the program. An 
resident, it was once too often. analysis of the area's crime by the 

“If you care about the place where you live, come to a meeting tonight in police pinpointed burglary as the 
the lobby." That sign drew about 100 people that evening In 1975. Broken most prevalent crime and a block 
elevators, stairwells strewn with garbage, graffiti— the scars of abuse, the watch by residents as a logical 
signs of neglect— all were aired as grievances at the meeting. The election strategy. Canvassing support in 
of a building representative and a grievance committee drew a quicker re- each of the 155 blocks in the neigh- 
sponse to repairs by the project management, and soon the residents of borhood, the police officers mobil- 
the other buildings, seeing these changes, formed their own committees, ized the citzenry in a vigorous anti- 
After the buildings were cleaned up, the tenants tackled other problems, crime campaign. As a result, the 
primarily those threatening theirsafety. Soon, outsiders began to learn that area today boasts a 61 percent re- 
Wise Towers was not a place where they could cause trouble or commit ducllon In burglary and a decrease 
crime. Meanwhile, neighbors adjacent to the project formed their own In crime of 58 percent overall. De- 
crime prevention programs. Then, last year, the residents of the nearby lux- troit now has 3,500 “neighborhood 
ury apartments and townhouses joined with their neighbors— the iow-ln- watch” organizations as well, 
come families and elderly of ra- 


cially-mixed Wise Towers— and 
formed the West Side Crime Preven- 
tion Coalition. 

The success of the Wise Towers 
tenants stems from a commitment 
to improve their living environment 
and to deal with concerns for their 
safety. The strategies they adopted 
were tailored to their specific prob- 
lems and the makeup of their com- 
munity. This is essential for a suc- 
cessful crime campaign, according 
to a new NIJ report Partnerships for 
Neighborhood Crime Prevention. 
And the other key ingredient in a 
collective effort against crime, the 
report states, is a working alliance 
between neighbors and the police. 

Just such a partnership in crime 
prevention was spearheaded by the 
Detroit police. In 1976, a newly 
elected mayor appointed a police 
chief “deeply commited to Detroit’s 
people and neighborhoods.” Chief 
William Hart, in turn, named a crime 
prevention expert as one of his com- 
manders. 



The youth of Wise Towers patrol the buildings’ elevators, stairwells, and check the floors for 
Intruders or suspicious activity. 



National Institute of Justice 


Obtaining the support from com- 
munity leaders, which was the ini- 
tial step by the Detroit police, 
should be the “first priority" of po- 
lice departments in organizing 
neighborhood campaigns, accord- 
ing to the report. Without this sup- 
port, the police initiative may be 
perceived as a threat in some neigh- 
borhoods, an attempt to influence 
the community power structure. 

As set forth In the NIJ guidebook, 
the essential components of a suc- 
cessful neighborhood crime preven- 
tion campaign are drawn from the 
experiences of six programs, in 
addition to the New York City and 
Detroit programs, they Include co- 
alitions in Chicago, Newark, Minne- 
apolis. and San Diego. 

The report begins with an over- 
view of the state of the art in crime 
prevention Including the potential 
for changing neighborhood condi- 
tions. Subsequent chapters describe 
ways to target crime prevention op- 
erations and offer suggestions for 
gaining community support, tap- 
ping resources, and establishing al- 
liances. Strategies and ways of 
making programs durable also are 
covered as well as program evalua- 
tion and sources of funding. 

At the Wise Towers, the resi- 
dents' fears for their safety centered 
on problems within the building it- 
self. Security measures were alto- 
gether tacking In the lobby— not 
even the front doors had locks. 
Strangers loitered in the stairwells 
and halls, even sleeping there, so 
that tenants were afraid to leave 
their apartments. As a result, a "sit- 
ting patrol” was formed for monitor- 
ing strangers entering the lobby. 
And young adults formed a youth 
patrol, riding the elevators, walking 
up and down the stairwells, and 
checking each floor. 

While a variation of the “block 
watch” was the right approach for 
Wise Towers, a different strategy 
was necessary for the Edgewater 
neighborhood of Chicago, which ex- 
perienced a rash of destructive fires 
during 1979 and 1980. By identifying 


quicker building inspections, the 
Edgewater Community Council can 
now point to many area buildings 
that have been brought up to code 
and the rehabilitation of several 
dv^ellings for low-and moderate-in- 
come renters. 


tion program, the report empha- 
sizes. Similarly, attitude surveys of 
the residents are helpful in unearth- 
ing some of the sources of prob- 
lems. As the report notes, some 
conditions that provoke fear are not 
technically crimes at ail. “Graffiti 





Unity for Urban Suivival 


Always a valuable source of help for grass roots crime preventiort efforts, churches and serv- 
ice organizations In Newark have joined with neighborhood groups In a formal coalition. 


Arson or rape are less common 
than burglary as targets for neigh- 
borhood campaigns, but they too 
can be successfully tackled by com- 
munity groups, according to the NIJ 
guidebook. The key Is Identifying 
the problem and then fitting the 
strategy to the crime. 

In New York’s 24th precinct, resi- 
dents believed that a nearby school 
was the source of their crime prob- 
lems. But that myth was debunked 
when volunteers hand tabulated 
crime statistics for their neighbor- 
hood, obtained from the precinct 
police records. Quiet, low density 
neighborhood blocks had the high- 
est incidence of burglary and purse- 
snatching during the day, instead of 
the busiest streets and the path- 
ways travelled by students. 

Crime statistics, which may have 
to be re-analyzed from precinct 
records for a true picture of crime at 


and vandalism carry a message 
about the level of concern and order 
in the community, a message 
whose implications can extend to 
safety as well.” 

The report also offers guidance 
on using resources within the com- 
munity. Church groups, businesses, 
community service organizations 
can furnish various forms of assis- 
tance for an anti-crime program. The 
elderly can assist with activities 
that must be done during the day. 
Special skills can be tapped from 
the ranks of the residents: attorneys 
who can train volunteers for a court 
watch program, an urban planner 
who can advise on changes to the 
layout of a park, students who can 
assist In research and data gather- 
ing, and accountants who can keep 
track of a program’s resources and 
expenditures. 

As set forth in the NIJ guidebook. 


Research HfM© 

National Institute of Justice 

tlonwide. The sessions are held at 
locations around the country. Up- 
coming topics include state of the 
art in policing and public policy and 
police management. 

Training curricula and related re- 
source material on individual work- 
shop topics are available from NIJ’s 
Research Utilization program. (More 
complete information on cost and 
ordering appears at the end of the 
next article.) 



NIJ offers guidefor 
costing police services 

VJhat is the hourly cost of patrol? 

What are the comparative costs 
of leased versus purchased police 
cars? 

What amount, as a fee. would re- 
cover the costs for Issuing bicycle 
permits or taxi licenses? 

From essential operations such 
as patrol to enforcement of munici- 
pal ordinances such as bicycle per- 
mits, the costs of police operations 
are increasingly the object of sera- 
tiny, A decade ago, crime control 
was the overriding concern. Today 
fiscal pressures compel account- 
ability by police managers for the 
costs of crime control as well. Ac- 
cording to a recent NIJ study, how- 
ever, police managers reported that 
improved costing techniques are 
needed to meet the demands of to- 
day. 

Measuring the Costs of Police 
Services reports that the costing 
procedures of many police depart- 
ments are antiquated or cumber- 
some and the Information often In- 
accurate due to human error. Of the 
50 police departments surveyed for 
the study, 55 percent of the respon- 
dents rated their cost analysis capa- 
bility as either fair or poor. 

According to the study, almost all 
police departments routinely moni- 
tor and regularly report on crime 
rates, crimes cleared by arrest or 
conviction, and response time to 
calls for service and other statistics. 
But few accurately and regularly 
track the full costs of patrol, Investi- 


gations, and other police services. 

Sound cost analyses should em- 
brace the Indirect or hidden costs of 
police services as well as the more 
obvious or direct "line item" expen- 
ditures associated with delivery or 
deployment, the report emphasizes. 
Personnel overhead, officers’ uni- 
forms, and communications equip- 
ment— which typically lie outside 
the traditional division budget— are 
as essential to patrol delivery as the 
more obvious costs of wages and 
gasoline. They also exact a cumula- 
tive toll, whether as actual deficits 
in this year’s budge! or, through de- 
preciation, as a lump sum for re- 
placement some time in the future. 

The San Diego Police Department 
has realized several advantages 
from its cost analyses system, 
which tracks all costs lor specific 
services. Because federal and state 
regulations require comprehensive 
cost Information for reimbursement 
of police services In dealing with 
civil disturbances or disasters, the 
San Diego Police Department was 
fully compensated for its work at 
the site of a commercial airline 
crash and for handling a major 
strike In a neighboring jurisdiction. 

The San Diego Police Department 
Is one of four departments selected 
as case studies for the report. The 
others are the Arkansas State Po- 
lice, and the Sunnyvale, California, 
and Alexandria, Virginia, police 
departments. 

The Alexandria, Virginia, Police 
Department learned from their cost 
analyses the price they were paying 
for false burglar alarms. Nearly 90 
percent of the alarms were false, a 
fact that cost the department 
$10,000 a year. The department 
established criteria for responding 
to alarms and, consequently, real- 
ized substantial financial savings. 

Cost analyses gave Fairfax Coun- 
ty, Virginia, a means of weighing at- 
ternatives for the costliest Item of 
equipment In a police budget, po- 
lice cars. As a result, the depart- 
ment switched to smaller, more eco- 
nomical patrol cars after comparing 
their costs and performance with 
full-size patrol vehicles. 

The report borrows some tech- 
niques from private Industry for cap- 
turing the full costs of police serv- 
ices. Specifically aimed at police 
managers, but also of Interest to 


mayors and other municipal offi- 
cials, the NIJ guide covers ap- 
proaches ranging from simple rules 
of thumb for estimating overhead, 
building maintenance, and similar 
factors to more complex techniques 
involving computer applications. 
Tailored to varying levels of knowl- 
edge and skills, the techniques— as 
a whole — are applicable to a broad 
spectrum of police agencies. 

The report also demonstrates 
how to apply the procedures using a 
hypothetical costing situation: a po- 
lice manager who must justify the 
purchase of new vehicles by analyz- 
ing whether motorized patrol is 
more or less costly than foot patrol. 
By means of a step-by-step ap- 
proach to the problem, cost anal- 
yses can be tailored to the desired 
level of complexity. Beginning with 
a cost analysis plan, the report cov- 
ers techniques for the analysis it- 
self and concludes with sugges- 
tions for installing a cost informa- 
tion system. 

Measuring the Costs of Police 
Services is available from NIJ’s Na- 
tional Criminal Justice Reference 
Service, Box 6000, Rockville, Mary- 
land 20850. The price Is $9,95. Train- 
ing packages, Including manuals 
and reference materials, are avail- 
able from NIJ’s Research Utilization 
program. The cost Is $17.50 per 
package or $15.00, when multiple 
sets are ordered. 



NIJ report presents techniques for capturing 
the full costs of police services such as traf- 
fic enforcement or patrol. 




NIJ Grant A warded 






The National Institute of Justice (NIJ) 
has awarded the Police Foundation 
51,830,534 to conduct an l8-nion(h ex- 
periment in two cities designed to reduce 
the fear of crime in inner-city neighbor- 
hoods, preserve commercial vitality in 
these areas, and, possibly, have an effect 
on the crime rate itself. 

The experimental program will be un- 
dertaken simultaneously in Newark, 
New Jersey, and Houston, Texas. 

Attorney General William French 
Smith announced the award last month 
with James K. Stewart, NIJ director, in 
a ceremony at the Newark City Hall. 

“In loo many of our nation’s commu- 
nities, the fear of crime confines law- 
abiding citizens behind the locked doors 
of their homes when they should be free 
to walk the streets and enjoy the 
neighborhoods where they live,” the At- 
torney Genera) said. 

Mr. Stewart said that the experiment.s 
will focus on conditions in some neigh- 
borhoods that generate fear among the 
residents and provide an environment in 
which crime thrives. 

“In the next few months,” he said, 
“Houston and Newark Police Depart- 
ment officials and Police Foundation re- 
searchers will be enlisting the help of the 
business community and private citizens 
in formulating strategies to reduce cit- 
izen fear of crime. These strategies 
should be developed by June or July and 
then given actual testing for 12 
months.” 

The experiment.s will test the premise 
that a neighborhood whose character is 
within the control of the people who live 
there is generally a safer neighborhood. 

“The overall effort,” Mr. Stewart 
said, “is based on the belief that a com- 
munity’s fear of crime may itself be a 
major factor in the health and future of 
the city. The debilitating apprehension 
about crime weakens the fabric of an ur- 
ban neighborhood’s social and eco- 
nomic life. 

“Police departments that work clo.sely 
with representatives of the local neigh- 
borhoods and that e.xpand their concern 
for crime incidents to also include order 
problems can reduce unwarranted citi- 
zen fear and encourage people to reclaim 
their streets and communities.” 


The central purpose of tlie experi- 
ments will be to test .strategies for reduc- 
ing fear of crime in a set of representa- 
tive and statistically comparable inner- 
city neighborhoods. 

A corollary objective will be to test r))c 
effect of the same strategics on the biLsi- 
ness life of the neighborhoods. 

To lest the general theories the study 
will examine several related questions: 

-—Can united efforts by the police and 
community reduce disorderly beliavior 
in public spaces and so reverse an atmos- 


phere [hat suggests nobody cares about 
such behavior? 

—Will amelioration of lhe.se factors 
have a direct effect on reducing fear of 
crime and perception.s of a neighbor- 
hood as unsafe? 

—Will the reduction of fear of crime 
have a direct effect on reducing serious 
crime itself on the prerni.se that a neigh- 
borhood that is not fearful may attract 
less crime? 

—Will a reduction in serious crime, if 
any, reduce public fear of crime? 

— Will a rcdijclion of fear increase a 
neighborhood’s commercial activity? @ 



.Attorney GcHcrol Wllllnm French Smith (center) talks with Nework police officers during a lour of one of 
the dry's neighborhoods (hot will pfirticipnte In fheexperimeni. With ilii‘.4norney General nre (from left) 
New Jersey Gov. Thomas Kean, .NIJ Director James Stewart, and Newark Police Dtroelor Hubert 
wmianii. ' 


Moving? Don’t forget to write! 

Y ou can help us speed your change of address by clipping t he label from 
your News and sending it with your new address to: 

Justice Assistance News 
633 Indiana Ave., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20531 



Joint Strike Forces 
Round Up Fugitives 

A joint enforcement effort 
af'Hinst fugitives conducted by the 
U.S. Miirshals Service and the 
Metropolitan Police Department 
of Washington, D.C., was the 
most successful of the four FIST 
(Fugitive Investigative Strike 
Team) operations to date, accord- 
ing to Attorney General William 
French Smith. 

The Washington FIST resulted 
in 614 arrests, including 166 local 
fugitives classified as career crimi- 
nals ill the District of Columbia 
area. Criminal histories of the 614 
arrestees indicate they accounted 
for aimost 2,400 prior arrests or an 
average of about four prior arrests 
per person, Mr. Smith said. 

Of those arrested, 316 (SL per- 
cent) had been sought for crimes of 
violence and/or narcotics viola- 
tions. An additional 149 were ar- 
rested for burglary or larceny 
believed to be narcotics related. 
The remaining 149 were appre- 
hended on felony warrants for 
such offenses as auto theft, embez- 
zleincnt, forgery, mail (heft, and 
fraud. 

“The Fugitive Investigative 
Strike Team operation in the 
District of Columbia area is one 
example of how the federal gov- 
ernment can assist local law en- 
forcement in (he battle against 
crime — and especially narcotics 
trafficking and violent crime," (he 
Attorney General said. 

The earlier FIST operations 
were in Miami, Los Angeles, and 
New York City. In all, (he joint ef- 
forts have resulted in almost 1,100 
arrests. ■ 


Researchers, Practitioners Must Cooperate 

(conltnued /rout page 2} 

Our research and our actions must reflect a new approach. The crime fighting 
concepts of the 60’s were shaped by the assumption that societal conditions power- 
fully influenced criminality. The concept of the individual’s responsibility for his ac- 
tion was eroded. I believe this trend sent signals to both criminals and law-abiding 
citizens. By minimizing accountability, wc may have given the criminal greater 
license. And we may have inadvertently stifled the sense of individual responsibility 
citizens must feel if they are to reassert greater control over their lives and the health 
of their communities. 

Recent research points in this direction and suggests promising new initiatives that 
can be pursued. For example, we need cooperation among the police and the people. 
We need participation by all branches of local government that can contribute to the 
community’s health. Us sense of well being, and its cohesion. NIJ intends to follow 
up on these and other ideas for restoring public order through cooperative com- 
munity action, leading, 1 hope, to a reduction of fear and eventually a reduction in 
violent crime. 

Another important task ahead of us is to build on and strengthen collaboration 
among researchers and practitioners. We must, furthermore, be prepared to look 
beyond the confines of our own field and be ready to adopt the lessons from other 
professions. Dramatic gains in medicine came when the techniques of scientific 
investigation were merged with the training of doctors. To make similar progress 
in criminal justice, we must strive for a fuller merger of shared concerns and 
knowledge. 

1 believe criminal justice research is valuable, not as sterile inquiry, but as a vital 
pan of a criminal justice system under great stress. 

Public pressure for change, for results, is strong and getting stronger. The people 
demand freedom from violent crime and its corrosive effects. Researchers have a 
stake in the reduction of violence in society: Some level of security is necessary to 
pursue the right to free inquiry. As the scholars of our great universities and research 
centers have labored to remove the bonds of ignorance from our people, let us now, 
in cooperation with the criminal law practitioners, work to end the imprisonment of 
our people behind the real bars of steel that they have placed in their windows and 
behind their doors to protect themselves from the violent criminal. 

Wc must work together if we are to make a difference. ■ 


Jail Information System Software Available 



Two copies of the software pack- 
age for the automated Jail Informa- 
tion System are now available for 
loan to county and state corrections 
agencies. 

The system, developed as part of 
OJARS’ Jail Overcrowding and Pre- 
trial Detainee Reduction Program, 
keeps (rack of jail bookings, release 
management and other transactions. 
It provides information about inmate 
and defendant transactions from the 
original booking through court dispo- 
sition and jailing, if any. 

The Jail Information System was 
developed through an enhancement 
of the widely used Prosecutor’s Man- 
agement Information System (PRO- 
MIS) developed by (he Institute for 


Law and Social Research (INSLAW) 
in Washington, D.C. The American 
Justice Institute in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, coordinated the program de- 
velopment, and INSLAW provided 
(he expertise for the software devel- 
opment, documentation, and tech- 
nical assistance. 

The software is being employed in 
five pilot jurisdictions which were 
given technical assistance to tailor the 
system to their individual needs. 

Additional information and copies 
of (he software can be obtained by 
contacting Nicholas Demos, OJARS’ 
Jail Overcrowding and Pretrial De- 
tainee Reduction Program manager, 
at 202/724-6315. ■ 




A cDUt: YOU ovEucuown- 

ING: “According to a Justice De- 
partment report, the U.S. prison pop- 
ulation is growing at an annual rale 
of more than 14%, the fastest since 
the government started keeping statis- 
tics in 1926. . . 

“This is a matter of some concern, 
of course. Many prisons already are 
overcrowded and taxpayers often are 
reluctant to provide new funding. . . 
It is natural for some people to ask 
whether society can afford to put so 
many people inside. . . 

“However, there is another way of 
looking at this. The sharp Increase in 
crime in many states has undoubtedly 
resulted from the absence of punish- 
ment. . . A.S the certainty of punish- 
ment rises, prison populations will 
rise. Rut so will the cost of crime. If 
.stales stay on their present course, it 
is reasonable to expect that the pres- 
ent surge in prison populations will 
ease. There will be less crime and 
fewer people going to jail. U so, it 
will he worth the cost of correcting 
tho.se years of neglect.’’— /iV/Zt'or/n/. 
The Stree/ Journal. 

COMRA TTING 01 FICIAL COU- 
RUPTION; “Suppose you arc the 
sheriff of a small, rural county in 
south Georgia. You earn about 
S8,000 a year and have begun to won- 
der how you are going to send your 
kids to college. One day you are of- 
fered $50,000 to go into Joe’s diner 
on the highway and have a eiip of cof- 
fee. All you have to do is to sit in the 
diner while a small plane lands in a 
cow pasture tO miles away. If you 
simply don’t notice the arrival of a 
million dollars worth of cocaine in a 
single-engine private plane at un iso- 
lated spot, all your financial worries 
will be over. Could you withstand this 
temptation? The Justice Deartmetit 
reports that with increasing fre- 
quency, small-town law enforcement 
officers arc finding this kind of offer 
irresistible. . . 

“A leading agent in (he Fort Lau- 
derdale office of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration hu.s been in- 
dicted on four criminal counts Involv- 
ing the smuggling of drugs and 


obstruction of justice. FBI Director 
William 11. Webster has cited prob- 
lems not only with DFA officials but 
also among FBI agents and Justice 
Department prosecutors as wctl. He 
predicted indictment of some of these 
law enforcement officers in the near 
future, . . 

“Can anything be done to stem this 
bribery, without which the drug trade 
would collapse? Of course, U helps to 
start with honest public officials, and 
must are. But with so very much 
money available to buy cooperation, 
there will always be .sellers. Mr. Web- 
ster is wise to admit to problems 
within the bureau and express bis de- 
termination to see that the offenders 
are prosecuted. The Justice Depart- 
ment and the DF^A, to ibeir credit, 
moved quickly to build an impressive 
case against the Florida agent. It is 
important not only that these cu.ses be 
brought and won. but that they also 
be given maximum publicity. Prose- 
cutions reinforce the ethical stand- 
ards of those officers who cannot be 
bribed and, at the same lime, serve as 
a warning to those who are tempted 
that they will be sought out.’’— t'l//- 
inrial, The Washington Post. 

GIVING FELONS SPECIAL 
TREATMENT: “Lock ’em up and 
throw away the key— for many peo- 
ple that’s the answer to crime. But 
hold on, because il’s not that simple. 
There aren’t enough cells to hold aU 
the hoods— nor the dough to build 
more quickly. And In some cases, It 
doesn't make sense to throw a first 
offender Into a College for Crime; he 
may be better off outside in a pro- 
gram that will lead him back to the 
straight and narrow. 

“That, basically, is (he thinking 
(lint led (he Citizens Crime Commis- 
sion and the Correctional Association 
of New York to Issue a joint report 
urging greater use of probation as a 
way of handling offenders who arc 
not career criminals. . . 

“Another suggestion calls for using 
offenders in public works projects, 
like cleaning parks. And a third 
would place criminals in jobs so (hey 
can repay their victims’ losses, thus 


helping them understand ‘how devas- 
tating crime can be.’ 

“These are thoughtful recommen- 
dations (hat deserve serious consider- 
ation. At the same time, judges must 
blend in a large dose of skepticism. . . 

“I hc point we’re driving at is that 
special treatment like probation or 
placeineiil in work-release programs 
should be doled out only in special 
cases when the risk to public safety is 
low or nonexistent. Putting felons 
back on (he streets can be a life-und- 
death gamble, so if judges are going 
to err, it must be on the side of cau- 
tion. “~^r//Vono/, The New York 
Daily News. 

MAKING PROBATION MORE 
MEANINGFUL: “Ideological con- 
troversy is coinmunpiflce in the field 
of corrections. In the 19lh century, 
(he most passionate arguments raged 
over the design of prisons and the 
wisdom of isolating inmates. The 
purpose of imprisonment has agitated 
other eras. The greatest controvcr.sy 
now turns on whether criminals 
should be locked up at all. 

“Sclfvstyled humanists argue that 
prisons cost loo much, don’t reduce 
crime and don't rctiabililatc; they 
would lock up only (he most violent 
few. Others, emphasizing justice, re- 
spond that neither criminals nor the 
public takes alternate forms of pun- 
ishment seriously; they say prisons 
are essenliul to signal society’s com- 
mitment to its laws. 

“The best policy. In our view, lies 
between these extremes, which is why 
we attach great significance to the re- 
cently announced position of two 
New York advisory groups. . . 

“Whatever (he state may do about 
prisons, they say, it must also do 
something about probation. . . 

“The system could be made more 
meaningful, the two groups suggest, 
by expanding existing programs to 
provide more intensive supervision, 
to require community service and also 
the payment of restitution to victims 
of properly crimes. 

“The Legislature should heed this 
useful suggestion.’’ — Editorial, The 
New York Times. H 


